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of Broadway presented a living mass of human beings, as if 
the entire population, attracted by one governing desire to 
inhale a few breaths of the cool evening air, had issued from 
Original. nas their heated dwellings for that purpose. Here, a group of 

— light hearted jesters of both sexes trod the pavement to the 

‘Great, rare, and wonderful chance! Now is the time// music of their own gay thoughts and words; there, misery 
to secure a fortune: $100,000 for $10! Come buy a ticket || with attenuated form and pleading tone, put forth its claims 
in the great National Lottery.” to charity too often disregarded by the thoughtless, selfish 
Such are the baits laid to attract the thoughtless and|/beings, who, surrounded by plenty, forget the claims of the 
unwary within those dens of iniquity, lottery offices. Such,|/needy and the wretched. In the midst, and yet apart from 
but a few years since, might have been seen even in our||the moving panorama thus presented to the eye of an ob- 
goodly city of Boston ; and many a wretched wife and help-||server, walked two young men, linked arm in arm. There 
less child had cause to curse the day when a husband or a//was about them both, but particularly the taller, though to 
father was tempted to become the purchaser of a lottery||judge from appearances, the younger of the two, an air of 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


BY MRS. Je THAYER. 





ticket. . Not intemperance, with all its disgusting, revolting|| fashion and high breeding, which bespoke them conversant 


realities ; not the dice-box, with all its attendant horrors, 
ever caused keener misery within the domestic circle, than 
this ofie, and as it may at the first glance appear, trifling 
mode of gambling. The young man, buoyant with hope 
and enthusiasm, certain of success, — golden visions flitting 
across his brain,—dreams of the good which, aided by 
wealth, he might achieve ; perhaps, too, the form of some 


with the elite of society. They were talking fluently of 
things past, present and to come, when, as if from sudden 
thought, the elder addressed his friend. 

“But how comes it, Alfred, that you are not with the 
pretty Emily, to-night ?” 

“She is not at home. She has gone on a visit of a few 
days to some relatives in the country. I am to go for her 


loved being, from whom he is separated by the lack of||the day after to-morrow.” 


worldly gear, rises to his imagination, and he determines 
for her sake to “try his luck.” He quickens his pace, he 
reaches the scene to which his highly raised hopes direct 
him ; but he lingers upon the threshold, —lessons learned 
years ago, warnings from a mother’s voice, crowd upon his 
heart. He hesitates ; he turns to leave the spot, when the 
voice of some tempting friend invites him to enter— pe 9. 
in glowing colors the chances of success, tells of the number 
of prizes, the few, very few blanks —enumerates the cases 
where fortunes have been acquired and happiness secured, by 
the mere expenditure of a few dullars. ‘The victim listens, 
half incredulously, but still hoping, and the ticket is pur- 
chased. From that moment peace flies from his bosom: 
days of restless, anxious impatience, and nights passed in 
feverish wakefulness, or uneasy sleep, disturbed by painfully 
exciting dreams, make his life painful. Daily he may be 
seen bending his step towards the goal where his hopes 
centre ; till at length he is told that his ticket has drawn a 
small prize. At first, disappointment is the only feeling of 
his heart; but gradually that wears away, and he gathers 
consolation from the bare fact that “it is not a blank, at any 
rate: —he will try again, he knows he shall be more fortu- 
nate next time :” —and the amount of his prize is at once 
vested in tickets. The downward course of that man, unless 
by a strong effort he master the inebriating passion, is rapid, 
certain. 

I have been led to make the foregoing remarks from a 
little incident in domestic life, which came to my knowleige 
some time since, and which I carefully noted down, thinking 
it might serve to “paint the moral” of atale. The leading 
traits in the following pages are strictly facts, and I know 
not but the prominent characters of my narrative may be 
recognized by persons still living, as portraitures of then- 
Selves. If so, I can only plead in extenuation, that my mo- 
tive for thus exposing folly and vice, (in one case, I firmly 
believe, now sincerely repented of,) arises from the deerly 
rooted wish of my heart, that all lottery offices may be razed 
from our land; that the strong arm of the law may catse 
itself to be felt, and drive the abomination forth, wherever 
the eagle builds her eyrie, and the star-spangled banuer 
floats to the breeze. 

Having thus briefly assigned my reasons for the task, I vill 
without farther preface lay before my readers the story, whch 


“ What a reprieve for you! I always thought that were 
I about to do so silly a thing as marry, I should wish to see 
as little as possible of my loving spouse beforehand.” 

“You will think differently at some future time, probably.” 

“When I am in love, hey?” 
| “Yes.” 
~» Well, I think it will be some time first; at least I have 
never yet seen a lady who could make my heart beat faster 
than V’ordinaire ; and that is the first symptom, is it not? I 
acknowledge, though, that you have shown some discrimina- 
tion in your choice of a lady-love. Emily is quite pretty.” 

“ Miss Moore is more than pretty.” 

“Oh! I am not to call her Emily,—I understand. But 
that’s being over ceremonious with an old friend. However, 
I am not particular, it shall be Miss Moore, if you like that 
better. — There, we are facing ——’s lottery office ; do you 
see the rogue there? what fine stories he is telling those 
gulls! Come, let’s go in: I love to hear the fellow talk. 
What are you afraid of? come along.” 

‘“‘T had rather not, and advise you not to go.” 
|| TI thank you kindly for your advice, but think I will 
\|defer following it till another opportunity. Will you just 
\|tell me what are your objections to hearing some of ——’s 
||good stories? Has Emily, or rather Miss Moore, forbidden 
your entering a lottery office ?” 

‘‘No, but I have no desire to enter; there is never any 
good gained at such places, and I see no wisdom in putting 
one’s self in the way of temptation.” 

“ Why, that is rank cowardice! there would surely be 
more honor in withstanding temptation, than in so carefully 
avoiding it.” 

‘We think differently.” 

“Tell me truly now, has not Miss Moore something to do 
with your unusual prudence?” 

“ She certainly dislikes every thing connected with gam- 
bling.” 

“Gambling! who said any thing about gambling ?” 

‘You spoke of lotteries, which in her opinion is not much 
different.” 

‘‘ Well, there is one thing of which I am pretty certain: I 
never will be governed by a woman before marriage, what- 
ever [ am after.” 

“Perhaps not; but if you ever love a woman sufficiently 





I have woven from the incident above alluded to, with the hepe|/to wish to make her your wife, you will probably, like most 
that it may prove acceptable to all for whom it is intendel. ||men, avoid giving her pain.” 


“That may be; but I cannot see how your merely enter- 


Ir was the evening of an intensely hot day in midsummer, ||ing a lottery office is to give Miss Moore pain. In the first 


in that emporium of business and idleness, wealth and pov-||place, she would never know it, unless you told her your- 
erty, elegance and its reverse, New York. The whole lengthilself; of which I do not see the necessity. Come, don’t be 


I 


kept in leading strings all your life. Come in, I’ll warrant 
you from all harm; and if the lady should, by any untoward 
chance, hear of your disobedience, refer her to me; I will 
take the whole blame upon myself.” 

“Nonsense! Why do you wish so particularly to go in?” 

“Just to hear talk ; he is the most amusing fellow you 
ever heard ; it is worth the price of a ticket to hear himrtalk.”’ 

“ Well, come along, then.” 

“Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute,” as Alfred Ken- 
yan realized to his sorrow. Once within the hitherto for- 
bidden precincts, his scruples rapidly vanished, and he lis- 
tened, with as keen enjoyment as even his more thoughtless 
friend, to the artful recitals of the wily tempter, who noticed, 
without appearing to do so, the entrance of the young men, 
and gradually his stories assumed a character more calcu- 
lated to affect their minds, than those with which he had been 
entertaining the not very refined class that formed a circle 
around him. “His appeals were now to the finer aud better 
feelings of the heart, to the more generous and noble emo- 
tions that sometimes sway the actions of human beings. 
The young men listened with pleased attention till a late 
hour, the scene occasionally varied by some aspirer to 
wealth, purchasing the means, as he thought, of securing the 
object of his desires without the decessity of labor, either 
mental or physical: 

“ Well, Alfred,” said his friend, as they sallied forth once 
more into the now almost deserted street, “ well, you have 
received no harm, have you, from entering a lottery office ? 
What say you te g to-morrow evening in the same 
way? Miss Muore’é to retuth till the day after, you had 
better make the most of the time at your disposal. What 
say you, shall we meet here to-morrow evaning ?” 

“IT don’t care if we do. I don’t approve of frequenting 
such places, but, as you say, it will be only one evening. 
Yes, I will come.” 

So they parted. 

The next evening, according to agreement, the friends 
met, and the hours flew as if winged, amid the exciting 
scenes, listening to glowing recitals ever toc tempting, toe 
alluring to the young. Alfred, naturally gay and joyous of 
heart, easily entered into the feelings of his friend, though 
he could not entirely forget that they were at variance with 
his own preconceived opinions, as well as with those of the 
person he most loved. But, of a yielding disposition, and 
desirous of obliging his friend, and, if the truth mast be told, 
afraid of his raillery, he had allowed himself to be led toa 
spot from which his steps had been ever before averted. The 
next day he went for his betrothed, to whom he was in a 
short time to be united, and to whom he was sincerely at- 
tached. His time was now sufficiently occupied to prevent 
any more visits to the lottery office, or even to join his friend 
William Eustice in his ‘more innocent recreations, much to 
the annoyance of the latter, who voted ladies and matrimony 
a bore. 


* * * * * * * 





“ Well, really, Emily,” said the young bride’s aunt, upon 
her first visit to her niece, after she was settled in her new 
home, “really, this is a very pretty place ; small, to be sure, 
but still with an air of elegance about it. I particularly ad- 
mire that little stream of water winding through the garden, 
and those tall elm trees have quite an aristocratical appear- 
ance. It was a present from your father, of course.” 

“Yes. Alfred’s business is very promising, but not as 
yet sufficiently lucrative to allow him to buy a place of any 
kind.” 

“T suppose not, but he will get along, I dare say ; though, 
to be sure, the law is rather a slow way for a young man to 
getrich. It takes a long time to get into practice to any 
great extent, but you must be prudent and economical for a 
few years. To be sure you have not been brought up in 
the best manner to practice economy now. How many ser- 
vants have you?” 
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“ One.” 

“Only one! why, Emily, how will you manage with only 
one servant, you who have been accustomed to so many at 
your father’s?” 

“Oh, we shall manage very well, I dare say. Alfred thinks 
as I do, that one servant is quite sufficient, at least as much 


as we can afford. You know we ‘ must be economical for||laughed at for my pains, were I to attempt any such thing. 
If we are ever able, it will be very easy to in-||It will do very well for aunt Margaret, with her tall, com- 


a few years.’ 
crease our establishment.” 

“Then, of course, you keep no horses ?”’ 

“Certainly not, there are hourly stages that ran from bere 
to the city, and one can never be at a loss for conveyance.” 

“ And do you intend to spend the winter here ?” 

“Yes, our house is conveniently and warmly built, and 
there is no reason why we should be at the expense of a re- 
moval to the city for a few months.” 

“ What nonsense! How do your father and mother like 
your arrangements?” 

“ They highly approve of them.” 

“SodonotI. Ihave no idea of people who have been 
used to better things, living in such a beggarly manner.” 

Beggarly, aunt? why, you were, not a moment since, 
admiring our beautiful place.” 

“ Pooh! what use is there in people’s having a fine place, 
if they have nothing else ?”’ 

‘«« But we have something else. We have every necessary, 
and many luxuries of life, and moreover we are contented.” 

“ Contented? nonsense !— you will sing another song be- 
fore you are many years older, or I am mistaken. It is per- 
fectly sickening to hear newly married boys and girls talk. 
They are the most selfish beings in existence ; never have a 
thought beyond each other. For six months they live upon 
smiles and pretty speeches ; .by the end of that time their ap- 
petites begin to return for more solid food, and they find that 
such a thing as money is absolutely necessary in this sordid 
world. I never approved of your marrying Kenyan, and | 
told your father so when the thing was first spoken of, but 
his head was full of love and young people choosing for 
themselves. Perfectly ridiculous, to hear a man of his age 
talk like a boy of twenty. I wanted you to marry Mr. How- 
ard. That would have been something of a match for you. 
He has the finest establishments, town and country, of any 
man in New York. That would have been doing something 
for the credit of your family.” 

“ Dear aunt, why will you not marry him yourself, and 
secure the credit of the family ?” 

** You are pert, madam; marrying has not improved your 
manners. I have always observed it to be the way, as soon 
as a girl is married, she loses all modesty and respect for 
her elders at once ; though I do not think the young people 
now-a-days have any too much modesty, married or single. 
They are all pert, forward, and self-opinionated. It was 
different in my day.” 

“ Indeed, aunt,’”’ continued Emily, pertinaciously return- 
ing to the subject, for, with all her gentleness, she was not 
wholly without a spice of the mischief-loving propensity in- 
herent in every daughter of grandma Eve. “Indeed, aunt, 
I did not mean to be pert. I am quite serious. Why will 
you not marry Mr. Howard? I think you would make a 
very handsome bride.” 

“‘ Mrs. Kenyan, I tell you, as I have often told you before, 
that I would not marry the best and richest man in the 
country. I have not kept my resolutions through all the 
temptations of youth, to yield at this time of life.” 

‘How firm you must have been, aunty dear. How | 
should like to have you tell me about all your lovers. Surely, 
aunt, if young girls were more modest in your day, they were 
also more hard-hearted.” 

“No, child, they were not more hard-hearted, but they 
had a juster sense of their own dignity.” 

“And sacrificed affection to dignity! Really, aunt, | 
cannot think that we of the present day lose much by the 
change of which you speak. Give me, I say, a warm heart 
and generous feelings, rather than the cold, formal dignity 
that stands aloof from all the kindly sympathies of our na- 
ture, as if it said to all, ‘Come not near me.’”’ 

“ Really, madam, you talk, but whether to the purpose, I 
shall forbear saying. I now bid you good-by, and leave you 
to the enjoyment of your generous feelings ; and shall be 
right glad if you never see the day that you would gladly 
exchange them for the ‘cold, formal dignity’ which you 
now despise. Good evening, Mrs. Kenyan.” 

“Strange woman!” soliloquized the youthful wife, after 
the old lady had departed. “Strange woman! although she 
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lloves me, as I know she does as if I were her own child, we 


never meet but she manages to work herself into a high 
state of excitement against me; and all because I will not 
be dignified, as she calls. How can I be dignified ?— in the 
first place, who ever heard of a little girl of five feet being 
dignified? I am altogether too small, and should only be 


manding form, to be dignified; but I must content myself 
with something less imposing. I am sorry she has gone 
away offended ; I know she would do any thing in the world 
for me. I wish she liked Alfred better, —I see that will be 
an unfailing subject of dissension between us; for she is so 
prejudiced, she will never become acquainted with him, and 
so have an opportunity of understanding his character. 
Ever since she heard of his intimacy with Mr. Eustice, she 
has disliked him. Well, I am very sorry, but I can’t help it. 
Is it possible it is so late, seven o’clock! Alfred will be here 
before tea is half prepared.” 
To be concluded. 


THE LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 


Original. 


Tue subject of National Literature is, and it should be, 
one of general interest. The patriot, the scholar, the phi- 
lanthropist, all are deeply, intimately concerned in the pro- 
gress, but especially in the character of a nation’s literature. 

The literature of America differs in many important re- 
spects from that of any other country. Its rise and progress 
have been more rapid, and it has had to contend with obsta- 
cles, incident, perhaps, to that of no other nation. Rising 
superior, however, to all the disadvantages consequent upon 
the infancy of our government, as well as to those which 
were involved in the eventful struggle for freedom, it has 
proudly come forth to claim an equality with that of sur- 
rounding nations. It requires no very labored investigation 
to perceive how highly important it is that America should 
havea literature of her own, harmonizing in its character and 
tendency, with her civil and political institutions. Should 
we seek for information and amusement in foreign literature 
alone, our feelings might be gradually estranged, and we be 
led to adopt principles at variance with the genius of our 
government. Imagination loves to retrace the past, and 
often, in her wild vagaries, does she visit Greece at the pe-) 
riod of that country’s classic glory. Under Fancy’s potent 
spell, we hear with admiration the lofty strains of Demos. 
thenes, and listen with rapture to the songs of her poets. 
Amid such scenes fancy revels in delight, yet they are re-| 
linquished by the American for a theme which, to him, pos- 
sesses a deeper, more intense interest ; one which, from his! 
earliest youth, has been the object of a heartfelt reverence. 
It is the history of his own loved country. What can awaken) 
patriotism more effectually than the remembrance of the) 
toil, the self-denial and the moral courage exercised by our, 
fathers? We may rear monuments to tell of great men and, 
glorious deeds ; but, unsupported by history, they will be re-| 
duced to the miserable condition of Egypt’s pyramids, which’ 
remain, indeed, in gloomy grandeur, bat the mantle of ob-| 
livion has long since fallen upon those who caused their. 
erection. Let then history, the history of our own country,| 
occupy the first place in American literature. While we) 
hail with delight each new exhibition of genius, and antici-| 
pate for each a fond reception, whether it appear in the! 
graver dress of science or the more alluring garb of polite 
literature, still let the historian receive the deepest gratitutle, 
the warmest patronage of his countrymen. 

Based on the foundation of history, who can estimate the 
influence which literature will have on our national charac- 
ter. Numberless are the sources to which the American 
scholar may resort to enliven and embellish his productions. 
From the shades of diversity in national character; from 
the devotion to liberty which glows in the bosom of Colum- 
bia’s humblest son; from the mournful yet interesting study 
of a race too rapidly departing from that soil of which their 
fathers were once the happy proprietors, —from these, and 
similar sources, may emanate, as from an almost exhaust- 
less fountain, streams that will beautify and enrich our na- 
tion’s literature. 

If the influence of a scenery exhibiting every diversity of 
character is calculated to awaken and call into action the 
exertions of genius, then is America doubly blest. From 
the majesty of her Niagara to the placid beauty of her 































































Schuylkill and Connecticut —from the grandeur of her moun- 
tain scenery, to the wide extent of her prairie landscapes, 
poetry will find themes worthy of herself, and romance may 
linger and sport with scenes, the description of which wil} 
not tire the most fertile imagination. May we not say, in- 
deed, that the experiment has already been most success- 
fully tried? Does not the weary traveller find relief from 
the monotony of a western prairie by recalling the scenes 
portrayed by Cooper and Irving? But while we dwell with 
enthusiasm upon our privileges as Americans, let us not for- 
get that we have great faults ; that moral evil pervades every 
class of society. 

Let then Columbia’s sons cultivate a distinctive national 
literature, as a powerful aid in awakening and cherishing a 
pure and ardent love for the liberty our fathers so dearly 
purchased, and the virtues they exemplified. Let us regard 
it as a sacred duty to foster genius; but, above all, let us 
fee] that it is one of the strongest safeguards of virtue; one 
of the most effectual means of Stimulating the youthful mind 
to the attainment of that moral excellence from which springs 
every thing “ pure, lovely, and of good report.” 

East Greenwich, R. I. 


DESCRIPTIVE POETRY, 


Descrirtive poetry is delightful in proportion to the art 
with which the beautiful features of the scene described, and 
the associations connected with them, are brought before the 
view of the imagination. Nothing in the world can be easier 
than to talk of birds, and flowers, and rivers, and dells, and 
woods ; but it requires great force of fancy, and the pro- 
foundest art, to compose an intelligible, beautiful, ideal land- 
scape. This is a critical canon which, we dare say, very 
few will be willing to admit; for as all experience some de- 
gree of delight in contemplating the beauties of the earth, as 
many as the poetical cestrum has invaded, imagine, without 
the least misgiving, that they can describe what they feel. 
But, undoubtedly, the capacity to enjoy, and the ability to 
describe, are widely different. Let the reader try to remem- 
ber how many poets he has known possessing this power ; 
he will find the number to be very small, and that even the 

t are often unsuccessful. Homer seldom paints rural 
scenery : succinct sketches of gardens, shores, creeks, pro- 
montories, or mountains, dashed off with a few golden epi- 
thets, or connected with some local fable, are found in him; 
but he hurries rapidly over them, to carry on his action, and 
leaves as little inclination as leisure to linger on rustic 
images. Virgil and Theocritus, poets of a more tranquil 
genius, and ambitious of softer beauties, breathe more of the 
fields and woods ; and in painting some of their lovely |ittle 
scenes, they seem to have dipped their language in the colors 
of Claude Lorraine. It is, however, a curious fact, that the 
ancients, properly speaking, had no descriptive poetry. Nei- 
ther was landscape painting known among them before the 
time of Augustus, when Ludius, according to Pliny, first cul- 
tivated the art. A critic, very conversant with antiquity, 
observes: “Descriptions of rural objects in the ancient wri- 
ters, are almost always what may be called sensual descrip- 
tions. They describe them not as beautiful, but as pleasant ; 
as pleasures, not of the imagination, but of the external senses.” 
Plato relates of Socrates something very like what Boswell 
tells us of Johnson: the great Athenian did not love the 
country ; he could, he used to say, “learn nothing from 
fields and trees.” This taste was very general among his 
countrymen, who, says Winckelmann, “did not amuse them- 
selves with painting inanimate objects, merely calculated to 
amuse the eye without affecting the mind.” 

It was reserved for the moderns, for Spencer, Shakspeare, 
Milon, and Thomson, to excel in this department of poetry. 
In :he former three, description, however, though delighted 
in, and carried to great perfection, is only a subordinate 
aim ; Thomson only has transformed his pen into a pencil, 
andrivalled Claude. In taking for his theme the four sea- 
sons of the year, with their vicissitudes, he extended before 
his magination a boundless landscape, from which he might 
cull beauties infinitely diversified to transfuse into his verse. 


PAUSE BEFORE YOU FOLLOW EXAMPLE.— A mule, laden with 
salt,and an ass, laden with wool, went over a brook together. 
By thance the mule’s pack became wetted ; the salt melted, 
andhis burden became lighter. After they had passed, the 
mul told his good fortune to the ass, who, thinking to speed 
as well, wetted his pack at the next water; but his load be- 
came the heavier, and he broke down under it. 
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For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


An old lady, a native of Dorchester, now living in Beverly, 
remembers when the fortification gates, as they called them, 
huge wooden barriers, studded with nails, stood at the en- 
trance of Boston, and not a building, except a windmill or 
two, had been erected on the Neck. The gallows, pillory, 


and whipping-post stood by the wayside, a warning to evil-)| 


doers. The following verses were written for or by a thief 


exhibit a totally different aspect from that of its present state.||that they can supply their compositors with a stream of new 
Enthusiasm, or even the natural interest which we feel in this type, flowing upon them at the rate of 50,000 per day. By 
memorable nation, may color the future to us too brightly ;|/ means of this abundant store of material, Messrs Clowes are 
but unless language of the most solemn kind, uttered on the]|enabled to keep type in “forms,” until proofs can be re- 
most solemn occasions, and by men divinely commissioned || turned corrected from the East or West Indies. They are 





named Hudson, on the occasion of his being pelted in the 
pillory, while his comrade suffered at the whipping-post, 
which was considered the lighter punishment of the two. 
The old lady repeats them from memory. 

Wuat means this crowd, this noise and roar? 

*D ye never see a rogue before ? 

Are villains then a sight so rare, 

To make you press, and gape, and stare? 

Come ferward, all who look so fine, 

With gains as illy got as mine! 

Step up! you’ll soon reverse the show, — 

A crowd above, and few below. 

Well ; for my roguery here 1 stand, 

A spectacle to all the land. 

High elevated on the stage, 

The greatest villain of the age. 

My crimes have been both great and many, 

Equalled by very few, if any ; 

And for the mischiefs [ have done, 

They ’ve put this wooden necklace on. 

There How his brawny shoulder’s stripping, 

Quite callous grown with often whipping ; 

In vain you wear your whipcord out, 

You ll ne’er reclaim that rogue so stout. 

To make him honest, take my word, 

You must apply a bigger cord. 

Now all behold this woeful sight, 

‘That ye may get some profit by ’t. 

Keep always in your mind, I pray, 

These few words that I have to say ; 

Follow my steps, and you may be, 

In time, perhaps, advanced like me, 

Or, like my fellow laborer, How, 

You ’H get, at least, a post below! 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for March. 


JERUSALEM. 


Vast as is the period, and singular as are the changes of| 
European history since the Christian era, Judea still contin- 
ues to be the most interesting portion of the world. Among) 
other purposes, it may be for the purpose of fixing the gen-) 
eral eye upon this extraordinary land, that it has been peri- 
odically visited by a more striking succession of great pub-| 
lic calamities than perhaps any other region. With less to, 
attract an invader than any other conspicuous land of the 
East, it has been constantly exposed to invasion. Its rnin| 
by the Romans, in the first century, did not prevent its being 
assailed by almost every barbarian, who, in turn, assumed 
the precarious sovereignty of the neighboring Asia. After| 
ages of obscure misery, a new terror came in the Saracen 
invasion, which, under Amrou, on the conquest of Damas-) 
cus, rolled on Palestine. A siege of four months, which we, 
may well conceive to have abounded in horrors, gave Jeru- 
salem into the hands of the Kaliph Omar. On the death of 
Omar, who died by the usual fate of Eastern princes—the 
dagger—the country was left to the still heavier misgovern-| 
ment of the Moslem viceroys—a race of men essentially) 
barbarian, and commuting for their crimes by their zeal in| 
proselytism. The people, of course, were doubly tormented. 

A new scourge fell upon them in the invasion of the Cru-| 
saders, at the beginning of the twelfth century, followed by 
a long succession of bitter hostilities and public weakness. 
After almost a century of this wretchedness, another inva- 
sion from the Desert put Jerusalem into the hands of its old 
oppressor, the Saracen; and in 1187, the famous Saladin, 
expelling the last of the Christian sovereigns, took posses- 
sion of Palestine. After another century of tumult and se- 
vere suffering, occasioned by the disputes of Saracen princes, 
it was visited by a still more formidable evil in the shape 
of the Turks, then wholly uncivilized —a nation in all the 
rudeness and violence of mountaineer life, and spreading 
blood and fire through Western Asia. From this date (1317) 
it remained under the dominion of the Ottoman, until its con- 
quest, a few years ago, by that most extraordinary of all Mus- 
sulmans, the Pacha of Egypt —a dreary period of 500 years, 
under the most desolating government of the world. It is 
equally impossible to read the Scriptural references to the| 













for its utterance, is wholly unmeaning, we must yet look 
to some powerful, unquestionable, and splendid display of 
Providence in favor of the people of Israel. 

The remarkable determination of European politics toward 
| Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, within these few years ; the 
not Jess unexpected change of manners and customs, which 
|seemed to defy all change ; and the new life infused into the 
| Stagnant governments of Asia, even by their being flung into 
the whirl of European interests, look not unlike signs of the 
jtimes. It may be no dream, to imagine in these phenomena 
ithe proofs of some memorable change in the interior of 
things —some preparatives for that great providential resto- 
ration, of which Jerusalem will yet be the scene, if not the 
centre ; and the Israelite himself, the especial agent of those 
high transactions, which shall make Christianity the religion 
of all lands, restore the dismantled beauty of all earth, and 
make man—what he was created to be —only “a little 
lower than the angels.” 

The statistics of the Jewish population are among the 
most singular circumstances of this most singular of all peo- 
ple. Under all their calamities and dispersions, they seem 
to have remained at nearly the same amount as in the days 
of David and Solomon, never much more in prosperity, never 
much less after ages of suffering. Nothing like this has oc- 
curred in the history of any other race; Europe in general 
having doubled its population within the last hundred years, 
and England nearly tripled hers within the last half century ; 
the proportion of America being still more rapid, and the 
world crowding in a constantly increasing ratio. Yet the 
Jews seem to stand still in this vast and general movement. 
The population of Judea in its most palmy days, probably 
did not exceed, if it reached, four millions. The numbers 
who entered Palestine from the wilderness were evidently 
not much more than three; and their census, according to 











the German statists, who were generally considered to he 
exact, is now nearly the same as that of the people under 
Moses—about three millions. They are thus distribu- 
ted : — 

In Europe, 1,916,000, of which about 658,000 are in Po- 
land and Russia, and 453,000 are in Austria. 

In Asia, 738,000, of which 300,000 are in Asiatic Turkey. 

In Africa, 504,000, of which 300,000 are in Morocco. 

In America, North and South, 57,000. 

If we add to these about 15,000 Samaritans, the calcula- 
tion in round numbers will be about 3,180,000. 

This was the report in 1625—the numbers probably re- 
main the same. This extraordinary fixedness in the midst 
of almost universal increase, is doubtless not without a rea- 
son —if we are even to look for it among the mysterious 
operations which have preserved Israel a separate race 
through eighteen hundred years. May we not naturally 
conceive, that a people thus preserved without advance or 
retrocession ; dispersed, yet combined; broken, yet firm ; 
without a country, yet dwellers in all ; every where insulted, 
yet every where influential ; without a nation, yet united as 
no nation ever was before or since —has not been appointed 
to offer this extraordinary contradiction to the common laws 
of society, and even the common progress of nature, without 
a cause, and that cause one of final benevolence, universal 
good, and divine grandeur ? 


IMMENSE PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tue last number of the London Quarterly Review con- 
tains a description of Messrs. Crowes’ printing establish- 
ment in London. From the Baltimore American we take 
an abstract of the article, which will convey to some of our 
readers a new idea of the rapidity with which knowledge is 
| diffused by means of the printing press. 

“ The establishment of Messrs. Clowes, in London, is upon 
a gigantic scale, and is perhaps the best adapted of any in 
the world to illustrate the present improved condition of the 
art of printing. It is like a vast reservoir on a hill, from 
whence issue refreshing streams running in every direction. 
and diffusing liveliness to the fields of intellectual culture, 
|imparting new verdure to the grass and brighter hues to the 
‘flowers. Connected with this establishment is a type foundry, 








fature condition of Palestine, without discovering a crowd of pe also a foundry for casting sterevtype plates. 


the plainest and most powerful indications that it shall yet 


“So extensive are the arrangements of the proprietors, 
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at present engaged in printing a work regularly published 
in England every month, the proof-sheets of which are sent 
by the steamers to be corrected by the author in America. 
The stereotype plates belonging to the establishment amount 
to the aggregate weight of 2000 tons, and cost the proprie- 
tors £200,000. The supply of white paper kept in store av- 
erages about 7000 reams ; the amount of paper printed every 
week and delivered for publication is about 1500 reams, of 
500 sheets each. The ink used in the same space of time 
amounts to 12,000 lbs. The cost of the paper is estimated 
at £100,000 annually. 

“In this gigantic establishment machinery, of course, is 
used in all the modes which art has yet invented, in appli- 
cation to printing. There are nineteen steam presses, each 
capable of printing 1000 sheets per hour. By two revola- 
tions of the engine a sheet of paper, with the assistance of 
two boys, is printed on both sides. These engines are kept 
regularly at work from eight in the morning until eight in 
the evening, with only one hour’s intermission. What a 
mass of intellectual pabulum is here thrown out to supply 
the mental wants of the public.” 

ParronaGe or THE Arts.—It has become a fashion in 
Paris, to bind books in the most expensive manner. A cor- 
respondent mentions a recent instance, in which the binding 
of a single volume cost about $1000. He adds: “I lately 
saw another book, which will be a little more expensive. It 
is of folio size, and contains 300 pages of drawing paper. 
The owner is a Count of the Empire, a n.a of great wealth, 
who chooses to conceal his name. He has the book made, 
and intends to have a water-color drawing made upon each 
of the 300 pages, by a French artist. For each drawing he 
will give the sum of 1000 francs. No artist is to contribute 
more than one drawing, and thus the sum of 300,000 francs 
will be distributed among 300 artists. This is what I call 
true patronage of art.’ 

SELLING UNDER PRIME cost. — A lady seeing at the window 
of a linen draper, who had not long been in business, that 
very common lure, “ The goods of this shop selling under 
prime cost!” stepped into a friend’s who happened to live 
within two or three doors, and inquired whether he thought 
his neighbor was really selling under prime cost, and would 
let her have any good bargains? “ As to bargains,” replied 
her friend, “I am really at a loss to answer; but, with re- 
spect to selling under prime cost, that I can most positively 
assure you, must be impossible ; for, to my “certain knowl- 
edge, he has never paid a single farthing for any thing he has 
in his shop.” 

Immense Snaxe. — The East Indian Telegraph states that 
Ensign Bird, 4th N.1., had presented the Asiatic Society 
the skin of an immense snake, which he styled a Boa; but 
the curator’s opinion was, that it was a Python. It was 
stated to have been shot by Ensign Bird, after it had swal- 
lowed a spotted deer. The snake was twenty-one feet in 
length, and that part of his body where the deer was, when 
he was shot, measured upwards of three feet in breadth. 

THE same paper mentions that a huge atuicaTor was shot 
on the 27th August last, in Zedawan, after having destroyed 
human life. He was killed by a villager on the banks of a - 
anullah. The villagers declare the brute to have been thir- 
teen cubits long. In his stomach they found the carcass of 
a man, with the exception of a leg and an arm; also, an 
anklet, such as is worn by native children, and other small 
articles. 


Sincutar apartation or Nature.—The babyroura, a 
species of wild boar found in the East Indies, has two large 
teeth projecting from the upper jaw, growing upward, and 
bending over at the top. The animal sleeps standing, and 
supports its head by hooking on to the branches of trees 
with these singular tusks. 


A Frencuman’s Derinition or a Broxer.—“ Ah! I make 
von decouverte !—dat is de raison vat fore de peepeile coll de 
agent brokair — it is because venne de personne have bizzee- 
nesse vid him he become broke !”’ 
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THE DYING GIRL. 





Original. 





I. 
Nar! hold me not, my friends, 
My spirit would be free ; 
Life, fading swiftly, blends 
Time with eternity. 


Il. 
Breathe Jow : — break not the spell 
That gathers round my heart ; 
Whisper the last farewell, 
For now, sweet friends, we part. 


Ill. 
O cease! shed not a tear ; 
It calls me back to life ; 
I would not linger here : — 
Cause not a bitter strife. 


IV. 
But let me sink away, 
As some unclouded even, — 
My life’s fair closing day, 
Lost in an op’ning heaven. 


. Vv. 

The po breaks! I steal 
From theiice a genial ray ; 
Hear ye that swelling peal ? — 

I must no longer stay. 


VI. 
See, before me dawning, 
My spirit’s final home ; 
Hark to that soft warning! 
Bright world, I come! I come! K. 
Wesleyan University, April 7, 1840. 


INCIDENT OF INDIAN WAR. 


From ‘a brief history of the settlement of Belville, in Western Virginia,’’ published in the 
* Hesperian,”’ at Cincinnati. 


Sometime in the month of August, 1794, a party of In- 
dians crossed the Ohio river a little below Belville, and made 
a foray into the vicinity of Clarksburgh, Va. This was a 


favorite settlement with them, and often selected for the pur-|| the marks that they were within a short distance of the In- 
pose of plundering horses and killing the inhabitants. It) dians. “That night they encamped in the head of a hollow, 


‘was so remote from the Ohio river and the settlements at) 
Marietta, and below there, which were not less than eighty! 


turned out with their rifles, tomahawks and knives, in pur- 
suit. They directly discovered the crossing-place of the ma- 
rauders, and found that they had made a raft with the rails 
from a fence not more than one hundred yards below the 
garrison, on which they ferried over the Ohio. From the 
recent appearance of the “signs,” it was thought by the 
more experienced men that they had crossed about daylight 
that morning. 

The men from Williams’s station here gave up further 
search (being weary with their rapid journey of thirty miles, ) 
into the hands of the Belville men; and never did six more 
brave or willing hearts enter upon any adventure. Snatch- 
ing a few mouthsfull of jerked meat, they sprang into their 
canoe and were soon landed on the right side of the river. 
Joshua Fleethart was one of the most noted men of that age 

| for his practical skill and nataral acuteness in following 
the trail of either man or beast, through the most wild and 
tangled portions of the forest. Him they selected for their 
leader in following the track of the Indians, which he soon 
fell upon ; and no bloodhound ever traced the scent of his 
|game with more undeviating course than would this man 
|the trail of a savage ; a weed bent down, a single leaf turned 
aside, or the most trifling disturbance of the natural position 
of the surface of the ground, which to an unpracticed eye 
could not be noticed, was to him a plain and palpable guide 
in the course to be pursued. 

The Indians soon mounted on to the hills and took a di- 
rection which would lead them on to the easterly branches 
of Shade river. They presently discovered that there were 
but two Indians, and in a few miles honest Joshua found 
where they had separated, each pursuing however the gen- 
eral bearing of their route. This was done in order to dis- 
tract their pursuers and gain time. Fleethart at once un- 
derstood the mancuvre, and advised that they should all 
follow one of the trails, and not divide the force, as the two 
would come together again in a few miles. This proved to 
be correct, and they found where they again fell into one 
trail at about four miles distance. Unceasing and ardent 
was the pursuit during the whole of the day; but as the 
evening approached, they discovered from the freshness of 





where the smoke of their fire would not readily be seen; 
but of this they were not very anxious, as they were satisfied 









































dations. Their towns and villages, with their means of sup- 
port, were so completely destroyed by his troops, as referred 
ito in the captivity of Joseph Kelley, that their spirits were 
broken, and the hope of ever driving the whites out of the 
lland of their forefathers abandoned. 


HENRY. 





Original. 





He died, and left to me 
The memory of what hath been 
And never more will be. — Wordsworth. 


I ta1n« of thee when parting rays 
Illume the burnished skies ; 

And when the sapphire’s trembling hues 
Recall thy gentle eyes. 

I think of thee when wakening spring 
Invites the festal hours ; 

Thou loved’st her voice of promise well, 
Her verdure, song, and flowers, 

My Henry! 


1 see thee watch the curling mist 
With wonder and delight ; 
As rising from the river’s breast, 
It wreathes the mountain’s height. 
And when the hand of autumn paints 
Thy favorite maple-tree, 
Those glowing leaves of crimson stain 
Recall the thought of thee, 
My Henry ! 


1 see thee like a bounding roe 
In wild unfettered grace ; 
I meet again thy beaming smile, 
Thy animated face. 
And when in crowded halls I stand, 
Among the gay and fair, 
My absent thoughts will wing their way 
To heaven, for thou art there, 
My Henry? 


I see thy brow, as snow-flake pure, 
Thy glazed and upturned eye ; 
I feel thine arms my neck entwine, 
I hear thy parting sigh. 
I see thee in my midnight dreams, 
A spirit pure and bright; 
T hear the music of thy song, 
I see thy robes of light, 
My Henry ! 


Oh! that the thought of what thou art, 


or one hundred miles distant, and with no intervening sta-)|the Indians were ignorant of their approach, from the fact 
tions, like outworks, to shield them from sudden attacks, or of their having discovered that afternoon the spot where 
to give notice of their approach, that when the Indians were | they had shot a deer and taken a portion of it for supper ; 







My feeble soul might move, 
To seek with more unfaltering steps, 
The starry land above! 


ce on the left bank of the Ohio, and a few miles beyond 


settlements on its borders, they were as safe from detec- 


jon as they would be in their own country. 

Nearly all the depredations on this frontier were com- 
mitted by Indians from old Chillicothe, the Maumee, or Up-| 
per Sandusky, consisting of Shawanees, Delawares, Min- 
goes, and Wyandots. The larger number were Shawanees. 
These Indians had to travel from one hundred to three hun-| 
dred miles before they could reach the settlements, which 
was accomplished with great celerity, and required but little 
secrecy until they reached the Ohio river. The rangers or 
spies, employed by the Ohio Company to defend their settle- 
ments, and give timely notice of the approach of the Indians, | 
confined their rambles chiefly to the region of country in the! 
angle between the west side of the Muskingum and Ohio 


rivers, and on to the waters of Duck creek and Little Mus-/| 


kingum, north and east of Marietta, so that when a preda- 
tory party could make its approach, and cross the Ohio with- 
out being discovered by the spies, they were in a manner. 


safe. Even this required the utmost caution, or their “signs” || 


would be detected by the lynx-eyed rangers, many of whom, 
were fully equal to the Indians in following a trail, and, 
could readily distinguish those of their friends from their foes. | 

This party made their way unmolested to the vicinity of 
Clarksburgh, committed several depredations, and took pris-| 
oner a young woman by the name Runyan. As they hur-| 
ried along with their prey, fearful of a pursuit, she soon be-| 
came wearied and unable to travel.. Lest their own lives) 
should be put in jeopardy by delay, they killed her and took! 
off her scalp. Their fears on this account were not ill-founded, | 
for so hot was the chase by a few brave men from that set- 
tlement, that they reached Williams’s station, opposite the 
mouth of the Muskingum, early in the morning of the third 
day after, from whence a fresh party was immediately sent! 





to give notice to the garrison at Belville, and put them on/| of Meigs. 


the lookout for the Indians. The sturdy inmates of the 


this they would not have done had they feared danger, but 
they generally considered that they were saferwhen they had 
placed the Ohio river between themselves and the scene of a 
recent depredation. 

At the first dawn of day the next morning, our adven- 
turers were on the alert, looking carefully for signs of their 
fire, which they soon discovered by the smoke, to be not 
more than half a mile from their own camp, so nicely had 
they drawn their conclusions and formed their estimates of 
| distance by the appearance of the trail the evening before. 
Selecting some of their best men for a sure shot, they ap- 
| proached with caution the spot where the two Indians still 
lay, by the embers of their fire, little dreaming of the sudden 
| fate which awaited them. The first shots proved their un- 
erring aim. One Indian was disabled so that he’ could not 
|rise, while the other sprang upon his feet, seized his rifle, 
| and rushed into the forest as fast as he was able, with the 
blood spouting out from his back, just above the belt which 
confined the breech-cloth, as that article of their dress was 
called which supplied the place of small-clothes or breeches 
among the whites. 

As he had his rifle with him, and would most certainly kill 
one of his pursuers, while the wound in his back must in a 
short time prove mortal at any rate, it was deemed most 
prudent to leave him to his fate. The other Indian was 
tomahawked and scalped by John Colman, on whom that 
task was imposed in retaliation for the death of his father, 
and his scalp stretched in the same hoop which had contained 
that of the young woman, which was found with some of 
her clothing hanging up in the camp. The party came back 
the same day to Belville, while no one returned to their tribe 
to tell the fate of the poor Indians. The spot where this af- 
fair took place was on one of the westerly branches of Shade 
river, about thirty miles from Belville, now within the county 
























After the Indians were defeated by Gen. Wayne, in the 


The hour arrives when fades away 
The dream of life for ever — 

That hour unites my soul to thine, 
In chains death may not sever, 


P My Henry! 


Marv. 


JOHN HANCOCK, 


Joun Hancock was born at Quincy, near Boston, and was 
the son and grandson of eminent clergymen, but having 
early lost his father, was indebted for his liberal education 
to his uncle, a merchant of great wealth and respectability, 
who sent him to Harvard University, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1754. He was then placed in the counting-house of 
his benefactor, and not long afterwards visited England, 
where he was present at the coronation of George III., as 
little prescient as the monarch himself of the part which he 
was destined to act in relation to the English government. 
On the sudden demise of his uncle, in 1764, he succeeded to 
his large fortune and extensive business ; both of which he 
managed with great judgment and munificence. Asa mem- 
ber of the provincial legislature, he exerted himself with zeal 
and resolution against the royal governor and the British 
ministry, and became so obnoxious to them, in consequence, 
that in the proclamation issued by General Gage, after the 
battle of Lexington, and a few days before that of Bunker 
Hill, offering pardon to the rebels, he and Samuel Adams 
were specially excepted, their offences being of “too flagitious 
a nature to admit of any other consideration than that of 
condign punishment.” This circumstance gave additional 
celebrity to these two patriots, between whom, however, an 
unfortunate dissension took place, which produced a tem- 
porary schism in the party they headed, and a long personal 
estrangement between themselves. In fact they differed so 
widely in their modes of living and general dispositions, that 
their concurrence in political measures may be considered 


garrison, always ready for attack or defence, immediately!! year 1794, the colonists suffered little more from their depre-!'one of the strongest proofs of their patriotism. Hancock 
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was, a magnificent liver, lavishly bountiful, and splendidly 
hospitable ; Samuel Adams had neither the means nor the 
inclination for pursuing a similar course. He was studiously 
simple and frugal, and was of an austere, unbending char- 
acter. Hancock was president of the provincial congress 
of Massachusetts, until he was sent as a delegate from the 
province to the general congress at Philadelphia, in 1775. 
Soon after his arrival there, he was chosen to succeed Pey- 
ton Randolph as president of that assembly, and was the 
first to affix his signature to the declaration of independence. 
He continued to fill the chair until the year 1779, when he 
was compelled by disease to retire from congress. He was 
then elected governor of Massachusetts, and was annually 
chosen from 1780 to 1785. After an interval of two years, 
during which, Mr. Bowdoin occupied the post, he was re- 
elected, and continued in the office until his death, October 
8, 1793, at the age of 56 years. In the interval, he acted as 
president of the convention of the State for the adoption of 
the federal constitution, for which he finally voted. The 
talents of Hancock were rather useful than brilliant. He 
seldom spoke, but his knowledge of business, and facility in 
despatching it, together with his keen insight into the char- 
acters of men, rendered him peculiarly fit for public life. 
As the president of a deliberative assembly, he excelled. 
His voice was sonorous, his apprehension of questions quick ; 
he was well acquainted with parliamentary forms, and he 
inspired respect and confidence by his attention, impartiality 
and dignity. In private life he was eminent for his hospi- 
tality and beneficence. He was a complete gentleman of 
the old school, both in his appearance and manners ; dressing 
richly, according to the fashion of the day, keeping a hand- 
some equipage, and being distinguished for politeness and 
affability in social intercourse. When Washington consulted 
the legislature of Massachusetts upon the propriety of bom- 
barding Boston, Hancock advised its being done immediately, 
if it would benefit the cause, although nearly his whole prop- 
erty consisted in houses and other real estate in that town. 


“OLD DUTY.” 
Froin Capt. Marryatt’s “ Poor Jack.” 

“No, my man, you must not fish without permission, and!) 
that I never give in harbor. If I catch you fishing again, 
you get two dozen at the gun; recollect that. You’ve got 
your daty to do, and I’ve got mine.” 

Well, Jack could not give up his habit, so he used to fish 
at night, and all night long, out of the fore-chains; but it so 
happened that the ship’s corporal caught Jack in the middle 
watch, and reports him to the first lieutenant. 

“So, you’ve been fishing again, sir,” says Old Duty. 

«No, sir,” replied Jack, “ not fishing —only laying night 
lines.” 

“Oh! that’s it,” replied the first lieutenant; “only laying 
night lines! Pray, what’s the difference ?” | 

“ Please, sir,” said Jack, touching his hat, “the differ- 
ence is that it’s not the same thing.” 

‘“« Well, sir, I see but one difference, and I’ll meet it ac- 
cordingly. You’ve got your duty to do, and I’ve got mine.” 

The boys’ heads and ears having been pulled about and 
examined by the master-at-arms, they were dismissed ; and 
Jack thought that he had got off; but he was mistaken. 

After the hammocks had been piped down, and it was dark, 
the boys were ordered up by the master-at-arms ; Jack was 
seized to the gun, and had histwo dozen. ‘There, sir,” said 
Old Duty, as they cast the seizings off, “if fishing at night 































and I’ve got mine.” —“ That’s as good as two dozen to- 





































Now, you see, the ship was lying at the time ‘cross the 
tide, the wind blowing against the current, the starboard 
side (being to leeward, as to the wind, but to windward, as 
to the tide) had been cleared away, and manned for the boat, 
and Jack made sure that the first lieutenant would pull to 
that side, but he was mistaken. Whether it was that the 
first lieutenant wished to have a look round the ship, or not, 
I do not know, but he pulled across the bows, and went 
round the stern, passing the larboard side ; as he passed, 
Jack shrunk under the lee of the dead eyes and lanyards, 
hoping he might not be seen ; but the first lieutenant, having 
the clear horizon on the other side, perceived the line, which 
Jack had half hauled up, and having an eye like a cat, makes 
out Jack also. 

“T see, you, sir —I see you, Mr. Jervis, fishing again, sir. 
Very well,” cried the first lieutenant, from the stern sheets 
of the boat, as he passed by. ‘ You’ve got your duty to do, 


| 


| 

| 
morrow morning, at muster,” thought Jack, who cursed his || 
luck, and, in a very melancholy mood, began to haul up his 
line, which, as soon as he had been discovered, he had let 
go down to the bottom again. Now, it so happened that, as 
Old Duty went up the other side, his foot slipped ; and, how 
it was I can’t tell, for they say he wasn’t the least groggy, 
but down he fell, between the boat’s gunnel and the ship’s 
side, just like a deep sea lead, and disappeared. There being 
so few men on deck, there was not much of a bustle — there 
was a dive or two for him with the boat hook, but all in 
vain. Old Duty was gone. 

In the meantime, Jack, on the other side, was slowly haul- 
ing up his line; but he had not got it half way up when he 
felt a heavy strain, and he thought that a large conger eel 
had followed the bait up, as they do sometimes, and he 
hauled and hauled with all his might. At last, who should 
he bring to the surface of the water but Old Duty, who had 
been sucked under the ship’s bottom by the tide, and had 
been hooked by Jack, as he was pulling up. When Jack 
saw it was the first lieutenant, as he told me, his first idea 
was to let him down again; but that was only for a moment. 
The words of the first lieutenant still rang in his ears, 
“You’ve got your duty to do, and I’ve got mine,” —and 

ack did his duty. He halloos out that he had caught Old 
Duty ; and the boat shifted round and took him on board. 
The old fellow was quite senseless; but, as he had been but 
a short time in the water, he was put to bed, and resuscitated 
by the surgeon. The next morning he was all just as if 
nothing had happened, walking the deck with his right hand 
in his breast, and his spy-glass under his left arm as usual. 

Well, we all told Jack that he was safe this time, but Jack! 
He shook his head—and now you'll 





thought otherwise. 
learn who was right. 

When the boys were all mustered next morning, toeing a| 
line, and holding out their paws, the first lieutenant turns 
round and says, 

“ Jervis, you were fishing last night, against my orders.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jervis, “and I catched a first lieutenant,” 
for Jack had a good deal of fun in him. 

“Yes, sir, and queer fishes they are sometimes,” replied| 
Old Duty; “but you forget that you have also catched 
You’ve got your duty to do, and [ have got 





two dozen. 
mine.” 
Well, as you may suppose, there was many of us looking 
abaft, just to see what would take place, and were not a 
little astonished at the idea of his rewarding Jack with two 
dozen for saving his life; however, of course we were mum. 


is not fishing, punishment at night is not punishment. Now|! Jack was tied up; and the first lieutenant whispered a word 


we're quits. You've got your daty to do, and I’ve got mine.” 

I don’t think that Jack perceived any more difference in 
the two dozen at night time, than the first lieutenant did be- 
tween day and night fishing; however, Jack did not fish for 





into the ear of the master-at-arms, who again whispered to 
Williams, the boatswain’s mate; and the effect of that 
whisper was, that the cat was laid on so lightly that Jack 
hardly felt it—so lightly, indeed, that the first lieutenant 


sometime afterward. But it so happened that the first lieu-|| walked away aft, that he might not appear to be a party in 


tenant was asked on shore to dine with the port admiral ; 
and, although he seldom left the ship, he could not refuse 
such a compliment, and sohe went. As soon as it was dark, 
Jack thought his absence too good an opportunity not to have 
a fish, so he goes into the mizzen chains, and drops his line. 
Well, he fished (but I don’t know whether he caught any,) 
till the boat was hailed in which the first lieutenant was 
coming on board, and Jack thought it time to haul in his 
line, but, just at that moment there was a jerk; and Jack, 
who knew that a fish was at the bait, conld not for the life 
of him pull up his line —-for, you see, he was a fisherman 
heart and soul ; so Jack trusted to Providence, and the first 
lieutenant’s going down below as soon he came on deck. 


the concern, and Jack was cast off without having a tear in 
either eye, when Old Duty went up to him. 

“You fished last night against my orders, and therefore 
you have received your punishment. You saved my life 
last night, and therefore it is my duty to reward you. I 
could not let you off this punishment, as it would be making! 
the King pay you for me, instead of my paying you myself. 
I’m not a rich man, but here’s ten guineas for your purse, 
and here’s my gold watch. Spend the first usefully, and 
keep the other; and observe, Jack Jervis, if ever you are 
again caught fishing in harbor, you will as sarely get two 
dozen for your pains. You've got your duty to do, and Ive 
got mine.” 


MISCELLANIES. 





WILLIAM PENN’S WAY OF GETTING WHAT LAND HE WANTED. 

Penn learned in 1669, that there was some very choice 
land not included in his first purchase, and he sent to inquire 
of the Indians it they would sell it. They replied that they 
did not wish to part with the land where their fathers were 
resting, but to please their father Onas, (the name they gave 
the good old man,) they would sell him some of it. Accord- 
ingly they agreed, for 2 certain quantity of English goods, 
to sell as much land as one of his young men could walk 
round in a day, “ beginning at the great river Cosquanco,” 
now Kensington, “ and ending in the great river Kallapingo,”’ 
now Bristol. This mode of measurement, though their own 


ichoice, did not in the end satisfy the Indians, for the young 


Englishman chosen to walk off the track of land, walked so 
fast and so far, as greatly to astonish and mortify them. 
The Governor observed this dissatisfaction, and asked the 
cause. 

“ The walker cheat us.” 

“ Ah, how can that be?” said Penn, “did you not choose 
yourselves to have the land measured in this way ?”’ 

“ True,” replied the Indians, “ but white brother make too 
big walk.” 

Some of Penn’s commissioners, waxing warm, said the 
bargain was a fair one, and insisted that the Indians ought 
to abide by it, and if not, should be compelled to it. 

“Compelled!” exclaimed Penn, “how can you compel 
them without bloodshed?” Then turning with a benignant 
smile to the Indians, he said, “ Well, brothers, if you have 
given us too much Jand for the goods first agreed on, how 
much more will satisfy you?” 

This proposal gratified them, and they mentioned the 
quantity of cloth and the number of fish-hooks with which 
they would be satisfied. These were cheerfully given, and 
the Indians, shaking hands with Penn, went away smiling. 

After they were gone, the Governor, looking round on his 
friends, exclaimed, “*O, how sweet and cheap a thing is 
charity! Some of you spoke just now of compelling these 
poor creatures to stick to their bargain, that is, in plain Eng- 
lish, to fight and kill them, and all about a little piece of 
and.’ — Advocate of Peace. 


ANTIPATHY TO BEARDS. 
Tue London Times, of Dec. 18, 1839, contains a letter 
from St. Petersburg to a friend of the writer in London, giv- 
ing the details of an incident somewhat laughable, though, 
perhaps, not wanting in gravity or consequence. a 
that, some years since, His Majesty, the grand autocrat of 
all the Russias, issued an ordinance against “the adoption 
of goats’, Jewish, or French beards,’ by his subjects. Two 
young noblemen, who had just returned from the tour of 
Europe in November, presented themselves to pay their 
homage to the Emperor. One of them had a beard which 
displeased him exceedingly. The other was more unfortus 


||nate, his face being adorned after the fashion of the English 


Charles I. He wore mustachios, and an imperial tuft on his 
chin, This was too much for the Emperor. He rushed 
upon the offender, seized him by the tuft, and shook him 
violently by it, nor released him till he had torn it by the 
roots from the young man’s face. The young nobleman, 
smarting under bodily pain, and a sense of the indignity, re- 
tired with his friend, and both demanded passports to with- 
draw from the empire, but both were refused, and compelled 
to live in retirement on their estates near Moscow. 

How fortunate for the young gentlemen of our country, 
who cultivate, at great expense of time and labor, the tufts 
which adorn their chins, and make them resemble goats 
more than human beings, that we have no autocrat to pluck 
out those native beauties by the roots — Boston Courier. 

DOWLUTABAB. 

Amone the most remarkable traits in the physiognomy of 
Hindostan, are those numerous fortresses which, built in 
many instances, on the summits of heights almost imac- 
cessible, recall the memory of times long past, when such 
strong holds alone afforded even hopes of security. Their 
origin is to be ascribed to some period within that long dark 
tract of Indian history, between the sixth century and the 
twelfth, in the course of which the rich countries of southern 
India were overrun and plundered by the Moguls and the 
tribes of the Caucasus. Erected originally for the defence 
of person and of property, foreign conquerers subsequently 






“maintained them to support their power and domination. 
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The strongest and most celebrated of all these extraordi- 
nary works is Dowlutabab, regarded throughout all India as 
a wonderful specimen of the ancient art of fortification. It 
is of Hindoo workmanship, and perhaps a thousand years 
old; situated on the road from Ellora to Aurungabab, in 
the highlands of the Deccan, of which province it is the key. 

A mountain, in shape not unlike a circular dome with a 
lofty cupola, rises in solitary grandeur from a fertile and de- 
lightful plain; and from its summit towers a castle at a 
dizzy height above the city which spreads itself about the 
foot of the hill. The mountain, about half a league in cir- 
cuit, and seven hundred feet high, is enclosed by strong out- 
works ; by high walls and deep ditches, with drawbridges. 
Approaching closely, we observe, with astonishment, that 
the whole circumference of the hill, to the height of one hun- 
dred and sixty feet, has been hewn perpendicularly. The 
only entrance is through a subterranean stone passage, the 
well-guarded opening into which is only large enough to 
admit a single man. This passage leads up, in a zig-zag 
track, with occasional trap-doors in its floor, over deep 
abysses ; passing through numerous doors, above which 
threatening blades, like so many guillotines, seem to be 
awaiting the signal to come down, athwart the curious vis- 
itor’s bending neck. In other places are fixed strong iron 
wheels, with spokes like sharp scythes, threatening to make 
minced meat of any one who should attempt to force his 
way. This fearful path is six hundred fathoms long ; with 
several narrow branching galleries which conduct to the 
several magazines, casements, and batteries, within the body 
of the castle. It reaches to the foot of a second mass of 
rock, piled, as it were, upon that below, and cut round and 
smooth, to the height of sixty feet. This, too, is mounted 
by means of a narrow zig-zag path, and above it tower sixty 
feet more of hewn rock, the summit of which is crowned by the 
castle and its tall tower, from which streams the flag of Eng- 
land, and that of her subject ally, the Nabob of Hyderabad. 





A CHINESE MAP OF THE WORLD. 

Ir is two feet wide by three and a half high, and is almost 
covered with China! In the left hand corner, at the top, is 
a sea, three inches square, in which are delineated as small 
islands, Europe, England, France, Hotland, Portugal and 
Africa. Holland is as large as all the rest, and Africa is, 
not so big as the end of one’s little finger! The northern | 
frontier is Russia, very large. The left corner, at the bottom, | 
is occupied by “the western ocean,” as it is called, contain- 
ing the Maylay peninsula pretty well designed. Along the 
bottom are Camboja, Cochin China, &c., represented as 
moderate-sized islands: and on the right is Formosa, larger 
than all the rest put together. Various other countries are 
shown as small islands. I should have given an engraving 
of this curious map, but that a true reduction to the size of a 
page would have left out most of these countries altogether. 
The surrounding ocean is represented in huge waves, with 
smooth passages, or highways, branching off to the different 
countries, or islands, as they represent them. They suppose 
that ships which keep along these highways go safely ; but if} 
they, through ignorance or stress of weather, diverge, they get 
among these awful billows, and are lost !— Malcom’s Travels. 





SINGULAR HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 

Tne Salem Register quotes from the Mayor’s Address 
to the City Council, the following singular facts: ‘In the 
amount received for rents is included the sum of $152 83, 
which was paid by the lessee of the small track of ground at 
Winter Island, which has, for several years, been occupied 
as the site of a powder magazine. This tract, described in 
the old Town Records as ‘a portion of the upland, beach, and 
flats, at Obear’s or Palmer’s head,’ was leased, originally, to 
Richard Derby, for the term of one thousand years from March 
1, 1756, by an indenture executed by the Selectmen, under 
the authority of a vote of the town, at the rate of a shilling a 
year. The rent appears to have been irregularly paid by the 
lessee and his successors, though it is all shown to have been 
collected. The present occupant, to relieve himself from the 
trouble of annual payments, as well as, perhaps, to place his 


' title beyond the risk of contingency, proposed to pay in ad- 


vance, without discount, the amount that would become due 
for the unexpired term of nine hundred and seventeen years, 
viz., 917 shillings, or the sum above stated, in our present 
currency. The proposal was of course accepted, and it may 
serve for the amusement, as it must require the leisure, of 
some idle arithmetician, to calculate the vast gain secured to 
the city by this apparently inconsiderable financial operation.” 


a 


SUBSTITUTION OF PAPER FOR METALLIC PLATES IN THE 
DAGUERREOTYPE. 

A new application has been made of the Daguerreotype, 

by M. Bayard, a clerk of the French Finance Department. 

By the means of a chemical process, he has suceeeded in 


fixing the impressions of the camera obscura upon paper. |) 


The number of drawings thus obtained by him is very con- 
siderable, and among them there are about twenty which 
present great perfection. If the outlines of objects are not 
so clear in the impressions taken on paper as in those ob- 
tained upon the metallic plates, they have a softness in their 
general effect, which is highly pleasing to the eye. More- 
over, the paper, which may receive any color, has not the 
inconvenience of the mirage which attends the silver-gilt 
plates. The section of the fine arts of the Royal Institute, 
to whom M. Bayard has submitted the drawings he has ob- 
itained, have been struck with the extraordinary delicacy 


|with which the objects are reproduced upon the paper; and 





the Daguerreotype, by M. Raoul Rochetta, will be shortly 
published in the Moniteur. — Paris paper. 


An Honest Atrrorney.—An attorney, on the marriage 


jsuit, with some common Jaw actions. About two yours| 
lafterwards, the son asked his father for more business. 
“Why, I gave you that capital chancery suit,” replied the 
father, “‘and then you have got a great many new clients, 
what more can you want?” “Yes, sir,” replied the son, “but 
I have wound up the chancery suit, and given my client} 
great satisfaction, and he is in possession of the estate.” 
“What, you improvident fool,” rejoined the father, indig- 
nantly, ‘that suit was in my family for twenty-five years, 


it. I shall not encourage such a fellow.” 

The sequel of the story is that the father died a few years 
afterwards in comparative poverty, while the son continued 
to conduct his business honorably and uprightly for fifteen 
years, and has now retired on an estate which he purchased, 
and where he resides, respected and esteemed by all who 
know him. 











WEEKLY RECORD. 





Tue town of Gloucester employs 200 vessels, comprising 
|more than 10,000 tons, manned by 1400 men, in the fishe- 
ries. The bounty allowed by Government is essential to the 
prosecution of the business, as the average annual earnings 
of fishermen in that town have not exceeded $140, for the 
last ten years. 

A letter-bag, of the date of 703, was recently discovered 
in an old stable at Caxton, in Cambridgeshire, Eng. The 
inn was a favorite haunt of the celebrated Dick Turpin, and 


a most favorable report drawn upon this new application of || 


and would have continued so as much longer, if I had kept i 
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OLD anp new Systems or Epucation.— We hear much 
\said, in these times, of the great men of the American Reyo- 
jlutionary age. Jt was certainly prolific in them to an extra. 
ordinary degree ; and on this as well as every other account, 
\the question naturally arises, and assumes no inconsiderable 
jinterest, — to what was their greatness owing? Was it to 
|Situation, or to education; or were they great despite either, 
or both? Would they have been the men in our times, or 
in any other times, which they were in their own? and if 
‘not, why not? If they would have been, let us know at 
jleast the seeret of their success, if we cannot rival it. If me 
icannot wield the bow of Achilles, nor the sword of Wallace, 
|we will gaze upon the disinterred bones of the mighty with 
reverent awe, and rejoice, for owr country’s sake, that there 
were giants in those days. 

Before proceeding any farther, however, let us fairly un- 
derstand what is meant, or at least what we mean, by this 
much used and still more abused word, Education. It is 


of his son, gave him £500, and handed him over a chaneery || but too common, and perhaps is among the nataral results of 


the modern system, to attach to it a superficial signification, 
wholly unworthy, as it has been well said, by President Way- 
land, of a science which, with the exception of morals alone, 
stands at the head of all; a signification which, so far from 
jhaving reference to the whole man, leaves out of view per- 
haps his moral powers, and perhaps his physical and his 
jsocial ; which looking, it would seem, to the cultivation of 
mere intellect alone, falls short even of that partial purpose, 
mistakes, it may be, the memory for the mind, signs for things, 
jaccomplishments for abilities ; substitutes, in a word, for 
that developement and direction of all the energies of the 
‘subject, which is the true end of education, a flaring adorn- 
ment of the surface, about as substantial as the fantastic 
finery which some men wear on the person. It is a stuff 
that, whenever afterwards it comes in contact with the prac- 
ticalities of the world, is torn off, by its sharp points, like the 
\fleece of a sheep among thorn-trees : —- you may almost track 
jthe passage of whole flocks of such characters through life, 
by the fragments they leave behind them. It bears the same 
relation to real acquisition and power, intellectually speak- 
ling, which the cloth of a man’s coat bears to the strength of 
|his body ; and the same relation to the right use of such ac- 
quisition and such power, that the huge gewgaws that glitter 
in the ears and nose of an Indian dandy, and the bells that 
jingle at his ankles, bear to the warrior’s tomahawk, and the 
hunter’s bow. We mean by education, then, the process of 
developing and directing the faculties of man; we mean by a 
good education that process which developes them thoroughly 
and directs them right. We mean by the best education that 








there can be little doubt that the bag had been stolen from the || process which so developes and so direets, as to make attain- 
mail in 1703, having remained undiscovered for a period of ||able and available to the individual the utmost happiness 


135 years. 


and the utmost usefulness of which he is capable. The 


Great excitement prevailed at Natchez, at the latest ac-||question, upon this explanation, may well be considered, — 


counts, by reason of repeated attempts to fire that city. —|/what system, or what circumstances, —so far as any system 
The whole city was in alarm. The streets were constantly ||or circumstances have an influenee —are most favorable to 
paraded by bands of firemen and patrols, and the military |such a consummation? We shall discuss this question, now 
armories were kept lighted during the night. and hereafter, (should we resume it,) with such reference, 

The splendid church, belonging to the German Lutherans, ||only, to past times, as may be desirable for the purpose of 
and situated on North Gay street, Baltimore, was burned |jhistorical illustration and proof; that is, abstractly, and 
down on Monday. The fire was communicated to this build- || with the understanding that every child at the present day, 
ing, by its wooden cornices, which took from a cabinet ma-}jor every parent for his child, may choose, how far his edu- 
ker’s shop, adjoining. cation shall be passive, and how far active, — how far theo- 

Thirty-two physicians at St. Clairsville, La., and its vi-||retical, and how far practical ;—in a word, whether, and 
cinity, have threatened to refuse medical attendance to any ||how, and how far, he shall de educated in the modern sense, 
who shall support the bill befcre the Legislature of that State, ||and with new-fashioned means, or shall educate himself in 
making disinterment of dead bodies for dissection a State||the old. We use the word old, not in the sense of obsolete, 
Prison offence. but rather to denote the characteristic difference between our 

The proprietors of the several papers published in Nash-||own period and a former one, the age of the Revolution for 
ville, Tenn., have entered into an agreement to receive no||example, as regards the subject of education. We cannot, 
new subscribers without the first year’s payment in advance. |/indeed, in every respect, 

The credit terms are withdrawn, wholly and unconditionally. “ Live o’er the scene, and be what we behold.” 

The Florida war has cost forty millions of dollars; it has|;|We cannot place ourselves— scarcely can we imagine our- 
continued over four years, and what has been the result ?/|selves—in the situation of those who were on the stage @ 
The capture of a few Indian squaws and children. century ago in this country —so far, at least, as the general 

The Mechanic’s Magazine states, in the biography of Mr.||condition of the country is concerned. And yet, after all, 
James, the projector of the railway system, that he was in /||we may as well state our opinions here, that, at this day as 
1812 worth £150,000, and lived to lose it all. in those days, every man must be not only the artificer of 

No less than 6000 persons and 80 carriages attended the}/his own fortune, but the educator of his own mind. So far 
funeral of the eminent Quaker, physician Dr. Joseph Parrish,||as modern education, with all its “ means and appliances to 
of Philadelphia. boot,” does not work upon that mind through its own self- 





moving instrumentality, it amounts to no education, or to the 
meanest part of one. He who does not substantially edu- 
cate himself, is not educated at all—any more than the body 
of a child is made hardy by his looking at the storm through 
the window, and being told that such is a storm, and that by 
long-accustomed exposure he might be disciplined to endure 
jus severity with ease. Actual exposure must make the mind 
hardy to endure ; and so exercise must make it powerful to 
do; and in the formation of these habitudes, and in the right 
use of them, as far as the mind is concerned, education con- 
sists. The oaly inquiry of moment, then, is—What are 
the materials and means conducive to such effects ? — how 
far, and how, may a man, or a child, avail himself to good 
advantage of the facilities furnished at the present day? We) 
think we can show that they are by no means indiscrimi- 
nately serviceable ; by no means serviceable as a matter of 
course ; by no means serviceable to all who use them, and 
to any extent; that the benefit of them depends, in fact, on 
circumstances, respecting which only some general rules, 
whether of forbearance on the one hand, or of application 
on the other, can be given. This makes a little more work | 
for us, however, than we anticipated when we began ; — we 
must take up the subject some other day. 


Saranic Scnoon or Lirerature.—The last Christian 
Examiner contains a well written article on the present 
state of English literatare, which, were it not for its admi-| 
ration of such nonsense-mongers as Thomas Carlyle and his 
tribe, we should highly approve and recommend. We will) 
make an abridgement of some of the reviewer’s remarks, | 
with our own comments. The term, “ Satanic School” was! 
first applied to a certain class of writers, by Robert Southey, | 
in the preface of his Vision of Judgment. Such were those| 
who, in many respects a noble class, impatient of the shackles: 
of old autherities, the formalities of artificial life, rushed with. 
rapture towards freedom, and ended only in rebellion and. 
lawlessness. The influence of the Satanic School, though | 
evidently on the wane, has been great upon minds of an im-' 
passioned temper. It made its way into all places, and has 
been found in almost all hands; its philosophy, its poems, 
and its songs, have been familiar alike at the ladies’ boudoir, 
and in the profligate’s den. Byron and Shelley are gener-' 
ally placed at the head of this school, and have never been) 
equatled by their followers in their merits, while they have 
been surpassed in their immorality and extravagance. “The 
characteristic of the Satanie School which first strikes the 
mind, is its impatience of all restraint, — its wild rebellious 
spirit. It mocks at human authorities, — it has no reverence 
for man or hisdignities ; the principles of some of its chief 
names, such, for instance, as Rousseau, have been watch- 
words on the lips of those who have sought to overturn mod- 
ern thrones. Shelley, in so far as his opinions can be gath- 
ered from such works as his Revolt of Islam, would seem to | 
scoff at all human laws, and place his Utopia in a state of 
nature. The wayward Byron scorned every restrairt, wheth- 
er social or moral; he was indeed an ardent champion of 
the liberal party, and this in itself was well; but his re- 
publicanism savored more of Catiline than Brutus, — more 
of the piqued and disappointed aristocrat, than the patriot 
and lever of men.” They jest at the sanctity of the mar- 
tiage bond, inasmuch as it is a legal connection, and scoff at 
all laws that lay the mind of man under what they deem a 
slavish restraint. But in their warfare against pretence and 
hypocrisy, they were too apt to strike against some of the 
very foundations of virtue and happiness. Their tendency 
has often been to confound good and evil, to exalt the rob- | 
ber, like Paul Clifford, into a hero, —a murderer, like Eu- | 
gene Aram, into an interesting enthusiast, —a faithless | 
woman, like Rousseau’s Julia, into a fascinating sentimen- | 
talist. The principal tone that pervades all their sentimen- 
falism, is a weariness of existence united with a contempt 
for all the pleasures of life. Rousseau, in perfect consistency 
with his principles, died, not without a suspicion. of suicide,.| 
and the French novelists who have copied his worst features, 
and left unapproached the nobler elements of his singular 
nature, delight in tales of suicide. Byron lived among the 
very highest advantages of society, wearied and disgusted, 
and terminated his existence by a kind of slow suicide, re- | 
sulting from intemperance, strangely mixed with abstinence. 
From the writings and examples of these truly gifted minds, 
thousands of ordinary geniuses have caught all that is bad, | 
and magnified it, while they have failed in attaining their) 
poetry or their philosophy. 

We do not agree with the reviewer in considering Thomas) 














'|and the statue when completed will weigh some twenty-five 
\|or thirty tons. 


injustice. 
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Carlyle and the German School as the reformers of our litera- 
ture, but rather as the establishers of a new school which has 
taken the place of the Satanic Schvol, as some ridiculous 
fashion will often take the place of one that was worse in its 
meral tendency, though not so ridiculous. There are fash- 
ions in literature as in dress and manners, and there seems 
to be a rage at present for the mystical and the “ transcen- 
dental,” as there was for twenty years since for a sort of 
gloomy sentimentalism. 


American Scutrtrors. — The labors of West, and Dunlap, 
and Allston, and others, have already established a high rank 
in the schools of Europe for American painters ; and at the 
present time a Greenough, a Powers, a Clevenger and a Brack- 
ett, are in a fair way to do the same thing in the department 
of statuary. Of Clevenger, we have given some account in 
former numbers of the Magazine, and those who visited the 
late Mechanics’ Fair had an opportunity of seeing a speci- 
men of his abilities, in the busts of several of our distinguished 
citizens which graced that exhibition. 

Greenough and Powers are pursuing their studies and per- 


fecting their skill in Italy, and an American gentleman of 


high authority in matters of taste and art, gives a good account 
of their success. He says, “ Our friend Greenough will have 
his great work, the statue of Washington, finished by sum- 
mer. It is an immense work, eight times larger than life. 
The block of marble originally weighed 130,000 pounds; 


Greenough now deservedly ranks among the 
first—if not at the very head of modern sculptors; who in 
my opinion, in beauty of execution, at least equal, if they do 
not surpass, the ancients. Powers, from Cincinnati, has as- 
tonished all Italy with his heads —and Italians of the best 
and most practised taste have declared to a friend of mine, 
that they have never seen any toequal them. He has heads 
finished or finishing, of several of our distinguished men — 
the likenesses true to the smallest wrinkles, and beautifully 
sculptured. Indeed, this Powers has aroused all the sculp- 
tors of Italy, or as a distinguished friend of mine remarked 
the other day — waked them up to put forth all their might 
and skill to keep within calling distance of him. This strife 
for perfection in this noble art is producing the happiest 
results.” 

In the mean time another candidate for fame, the last of 
the four we named above, has got a fair start in the race, if 
we may judge from the commendations bestowed upon him 
by Rufus Dawes, Esq., a gentleman whose judgment and_ 
discrimination, we presume, will not be called in question. 
He thus speaks of him, in a letter to a friend : —“ Brackett 
is truly a ‘noble fellow in all respects,’ and in my opinion, | 
has not his equal as a sculptor. I say this with all respect} 
for such men as Powers and Clevenger, not wishing to make | 
any ‘odious comparisons,’ nor to do any one the slightest} 
Brackett’s genius burns with wonderful fervor, 
and operates from a central point of fire. He seems to look 
within the exterior of his subject, and to mould the spiritual 
man. Accordingly, he presents you with the image of the 
man himself, radiant with all those interior qualities, which 
are developed in expression. This is a language which all 
men can read to a certain extent; but which no man but 
one gifted with extraordinary endowment, can embody in 
artificial forms. Here Brackett is perfectly at home; his 
busts breathe, think, speak. It is to mea marvellous thought, 
that one so young and with so little practice, should produce 
such master-pieces of sculpture. His improvement is very 
rapid, each sncceeding bust excelling its predecessor in 
many important particulars. I truly believe that Brackett 
will not only take the lead in his art, but that he will exalt 
the art itself.” 


| 


Western Mines.— Although our country has never been 
celebrated for the riches of its mines, we do not see why it 
may not, in time to come, compete with any other in this re- 
spect. In the least useful, though most valued mines, those 
of gold, we have no doubt those of the southern states, if 
prosecuted with the Spanish avidity and waste of life, would 
prove quite as productive as those of South America; and 
of all those minerals conducive to the more necessary and 
useful pursuits of life the recent geological surveys in va- 
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“The lead region has been ascertained, and the geological 
formation in which alone lead occurs, has been determined. 
Sixteen new discoveries of lead have been made, where no 
diggings have heretofore-been attempted. And some of 
these are exceedingly rich, and render the tracts in which 
they occur, of great value. In one locality hitherto unno- 
ticed, the lead was collected, strewed on the surface, so pure 
that it was readily run into bullets on the spot. These valu- 
able discoveries will, we presume, be reserved by govern- 
ment, and it is supposed that they will repay, three or four 
|times over, the entire cost of the expedition.” 

A magnificent collection of geological and mineralogical 
|Specimens has been made, embracing, probably, four or five 
thousand specimens, and forwarded to Washington city. 





Communication with OreGcon.— The Secretary of War in 
answer to a resojution of the Senate, has proposed a plan for 
a line of posts between Missouri and Oregon, for the purpose 
of holding the Indians in check and securing the safety of 
parties passing the Rocky Mountains. Three stations, with 
garrisons amounting in all to four hundred men, are reck- 
oned sufficient for this purpose for the present. The first 
station is proposed to be established at the junction of the 
North and South Forks of the Platte, five hundred miles be- 
yond Fort Leavenworth, the second at the mouth of Lara- 
ma’s Fork, and the third, near the sources of the sireams 
which run on the east to the Missouri, and on the west to 
ithe Columbia river. These posts will not only protect the 
|passage of emigrants, missionaries and trading parties, but 
greatly facilitate the American trade with the Indians, whose 
furs are now nearly monopolized by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


pany. 








Lorrery Ticxets. — Our first page contains the commence- 
ment of a story designed to illustrate the evils of yielding to 
the temptations offered by dealers in this species of gaming, 
from the pen of a writer who has become known to the pub- 
lic as the author of several tales on moral subjects, some of 
which have been published separately, in the style of the 
Temperance Tales, and met with very flattering success. 
Some readers may suppose this subject inappropriate in this 
vicinity, as this kind.of swindling is here prohibited by law. 
We believe, however, that the community are not aware of 
the extent to which it is prosecuted even in this city. There 
are several dealers secretly engaged in the base employment 
of privately offering tickets for sale, and it is but a few months 
since the case of a young shopkeeper in Washington street 
was made public, whose failure in business was produced 
by his devotion to this vice, in which he had squandered two 
or three thousand dollars, 





WE invite the attention of our musical friends to the song 
entitled ‘Orphan Words,” which is a very fine thing. The 
words are by A. C. Ainsworth, editor of the New Orleans 
Times, and the music by H. I. Trust, a distinguished harpist. 


New Sone.— Prentiss publishes to-day a new song, “I 
saw thee in the festive hall,” arranged by P. Strong; words 
by C. K. Tuckerman. 


Cugiiese Director. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
| Piano Fortes tuned. 








C. D. STRONG, 


Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


CONANT, THAYER & CO., 
Ladies’ Cloth Store, No. 55 Washington Street. On hand a large assort- 
ment of elegant Cloths, which will be sold extremely low for cash. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 


Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 








rious parts of the country have furnished proof of a great||Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


abundance. We are led to these remarks by the results of 
an exploring expedition sent out by the United States gov- 
ernment to examine the geology of the North Western terri- 
tory, of which a western paper gives the following account. 





PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
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A SONG, COMPOSED FOR THE LADIES’ FAIR AT NEW ORLEANS.—LINES BY A. C. AINSWORTH, MUSIC BY H. I. TRUST. 


Moderato. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Let tear-drops gleam on beauty’s cheek, 
Dear tributes kindly meant}; 

And to her weary spirit speak, 
In tones all eloquent; 

For though bright jewels — their spells, 
And gems are magic thin 

Be sure that nought like oe quells 

The orphan’s murmurings. 









